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GARNISHMENTS 


IN FOUR CITIES 


Studies in Birmingham, Washington, San Francisco and 


Indianapolis show wide variations—but there’s no doubt 


garnishments are being misused. One thousand a week are 
filed in Washington, D.C. ! 


ad | DECLINE to accept in my court 

collection suits brought by small 
loan companies, jewelers, physicians 
and dentists,” says a blunt Indiana 
justice of the peace, somewhat carried 
away, perhaps, by indignation. 

“I believe,” he says, “that there 
has been a definite abuse of the gar- 
nishment process by unprincipled 
creditors. These people are trying to 
use the courts as their standard instru- 
ment of collection, without previously 
exhausting all other means of settle- 
ment.” 

The speaker is Walter Bradford, 
justice of the peace in Wayne Town- 
ship, Marion County, for nineteen 
years, and secretary-treasurer of Indi- 


. @ flamboyant adver- 
tiser is not necessarily a 
heavy garnisher . . . 
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ana’s Justice of the Peace Association. 

His views are borne out by a Bridge 
survey of garnishment laws practices 
and problems. Specifically 

@ Unscrupulous creditors are sell- 
ing to low-grade risks and leaving it 
to the courts to take care of their col- 
lection problems. 

@ These abuses affect several hun- 
dred-thousand families annually. 

@ They also damage the business 
and reputation of thousands of legiti- 
mate retailers and professional men. 

© Court costs and attorney's fees 
add millions each year to debtors’ 
obligations. 

@ Many garnishment cases end 
abruptly with the debtor losing his 


job, regardless of economic times. 

During 1957, there were more than 
85,000 garnishment cases in four 
cities surveyed: Birmingham, Wash- 
ington, Indianapolis and San Fran- 
cisco. The District of Columbia was 
the worst: there the Municipal Court 
issued an average of 1,000 garnish- 
ments each week. Indianapolis had 
the smallest total—only slightly more 
than 3,000 for a year. San Francisco 
had 20,000 and Birmingham had 
10,000 in a year. 

Many jurists and businessmen share 
Walter Bradford’s ideas about the 
urgent need for reform. Other civic 
leaders, too, are concerned. They 
agree that garnishment abuses are 
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finance companies; and, to an 


gree, hospitals, physi 
cians, and collection agencies which 
specialize in the collection of medical 
and dental bills 

Here are some statistics to illustrate 
the extent to which garnishments are 
used in various parts of the country: 

* San Francisco. For the 
monthly garnishments 


Fran 


month 


year 
L957, average 
in the 
1.600. 


San isco area exceeded 
The the 
number of garnishments was Febru 
During short 1,465 
suits were completed. August saw the 
1.852 


garnish- 


with smallest 


iry its span, 
case load with 


Total 
the 


vear s heaviest 
garnishment 
filed 
mounted to 

The 


Francisco differs somewhat from that 


achions 
during entire 


20.181 


4 irnishment 


ments yeal 


picture in San 
prevailing in other parts of the coun- 
This difference is in 
the plaintiffs who are filing the suits 


try. respect to 


In San Francisco professional collec- 


hon agencies are handling a large 


percentage of the cases, while in vari- 
ous other areas most of the garnish- 
filed by the 


ments are creditors’ at- 


Either efle« tive 
the the 
users of the garnishment process are 


torneys way is 


Far in forefront among 
bureaus 
Bureau filed 942 
The second, Me: 


chants Collection Service of San Fran 


commercial collection 
Collection 


cases during 1957. 


two 


Stores 


cisco, used the courts 830 times. Fiv: 
other collection agencies filed between 
500 and 800 garnishments each. And 
a substantially larger number of com 
the 
ment method of collection between 
200 and 500 times during the course 


mercial collectors used garnish 


of the year. 

[wo collection agencies which spe 
bills 
made wide use of garnishments last 
year. One filed 661 garnishments. The 
other 


cialize in collecting medical 


used the courts 236 times to 
enforce medi al bills. 

* Indianapolis. Marion County, 
in which metropolitan Indianapolis 
total of 


courts. Each of these handles garnish- 


is located, has a eighteen 


ment cases. But a large number of 
the 


justice of the peace courts. Some of 


Indianapolis courts are small 
these handled no garnishments at all 
during 1957. 

otal garnishments reported during 
1957 for the greater Indianapolis area 
were 3.031. This 


figure represents 








a 7 percent increase over the previous 
year. The total figure for 1956 was 
2.823. 

Two municipal courts handled a 
majority of the area’s garnishment 
cases. Both are situated in the Marion 
County Court House in downtown 
Indianapolis. But a justice of the peace 
court, located at the city’s outskirts, 
nearly rivaled the two larger courts 
in the number of cases it processed. 

This justice of the peace court 
serves Lawrence Township. It han- 
dled 5.248 cases during 1957, mostly 
collection cases. Says Ernest J. Crick 
more, Township Justice of the Peace 
“Some 90 percent of this 


court’s cases last vear were concerned 


since 1955: 


with the collection of various forms 
of debt. Approximately two-thirds of 
these cases began as garnishments 
But in more than 50 percent of the 
varnishment cases, the debtors made 
an arrangement with the creditors 
resulting in dismissal of the garnish 
ment action.” In other words this 
court has virtually been converted 
into a collection bureau. 

In another Indianapolis justice of 
the peace court nearly a thousand 
cases of all kinds were filed during 
1957. Some 10 percent of these cases 


were garnishments brought by a sin- 


gle creditor, Leon Tailoring Company 
This clothier also initiated a number 
of additional 
which were not completed. Each ol 


garnishment actions 
these cases was settled out of court 
Leon Tailoring Company appeared so 
frequently as plaintiff that the justice 
of the peace used a rubber stamp with 
the clothier’s name to save time in 
completing the court’s records. 


More than sixty consumer credit 
establishments used the Indianapolis 
courts last year to garnishee employ 


ees wages. Some fifty of these are 
small loan and finance companies. 
The number of garnishments per 
plaintiff varied from one to 94. Eleven 
commercial lending agencies filed 
more than 20 court actions each 
accounting for a total of 473 garnish 
ments. 

Two of the plaintiffs in garnish 
ment actions were credit unions. Both 
grouns operate under federal charters. 
One filed one garnishment. The other 
group used the garnishment process 
30 times during the year. Says 
Laurence B. Kilburn, managing di 
rector of the Indiana Credit Union 
League: “I was seriously concerned 
when I learned that two Indianapolis 
credit unions last year garnisheed sev- 
eral of their members. The actions of 


file 


_ 


these two credit unions are contrary 
to the policy of the credit union move- 
Indiana Credit Union 
League consistently counsels its mem- 


ment. The 


ber credit unions against the use of 
the garnishment process. I have con 
sulted our records in regard to the 
credit union which filed thirty gar- 
This credit 


union is not affiliated with the organ- 


nishments during 1957. 


ized credit union movement.” 

Seven Indianapolis creditors were 
responsible for more than one-sixth 
of the area’s garnishments. Together 
they garnisheed 526 wage earners. 

Here is a detailed breakdown of the 
plaintiffs’ occupations: Two of the 
seven were clothiers (109 and 60 
times). The others were an invest- 
ment company (94 times) ; 
trial loan company (86 times): an 
supply company (68 
finance 


an indus- 


automotive 
times); a company (59 
times): and a household goods stor: 
(50 times). 

* Birmingham. There were 10.- 
201 garnishments executed in Bir 
mingham during 1957. 

The overall garnishment picture in 
the Birmingham area is quite similar 
to that of Indianapolis. Again a large 
number of individual creditors filed 
garnishments in several courts, and 


es in one year 
210 garnishments 


- 


- 


: 
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this credit clothing chain 
used garnishments to collect poor 
accounts 


—e 
garnishe 


big, affluent chain that 
es heavily in Birmingham. 


again a small group of creditors is 
responsible for a large percentage of 
these collection suits. But while only 
one Indianapolis plaintiff garnisheed 
more than one hundred times, there 
were several creditors who filed sub- 
stantially more garnishments in Bir- 
mingham. 

Leading the creditors in the num- 
ber of garnishments is Lipsitz Cloth- 
ing and Furniture Company. During 
1957 it collected 325 bills through 
garnishments. Other Birmingham 
clothiers who made frequent use of 
the garnishment process last year 
include Moskins Clothing Company 
(295 times), R. C. Brown Clothing 
Company (250 times), New York 
Clothing Company (203 times) and 
National Clothing Stores (155 times). 

Birmingham’s University Hospital 
and Hillman Clinic was plaintiff in 
nearly three hundred garnishment 
cases last year. Other hospitals also 
garnisheed frequently. Reports the 
University Hospital’s business man- 
ager: “Our collection policy is quite 
methodical. If a patient does not pay 
his bill promptly, we send him three 
reminders during the first month. Two 
further notices follow during the next 
two months. After three months we 
consider a bill uncollectible and turn 
it over to a collection agency.” 

Department store garnishment prac- 


tices vary considerably in Birming- 
ham. But they have one policy in 
common. Most use the garfiishment 


process only in exceptional cases. The 
two largest department stores, whose 
many customers maintain thousands 
of active charge accounts, together 
garnisheed less than a hundred times 
during 1957. And one of Birming- 
ham’s department stores filed no gar- 
nishments at all last year. 


No Garnishments 


Says this department store’s credit 
manager, “We didn’t garnishee any 
of our customers last year because we 
believe that we can collect just as 
effectively through ordinary channels. 
Perhaps another reason is that our 
quality of merchandise is somewhat 
more expensive than that of the other 
local department stores. And this may 
automatically result in the selection of 
customers who are more likely to pay 
their bills promptly. But don’t get the 
impression that we have no collection 





problems. It’s just that we have de- 
cided not to worry about them. Some 
of our customers have been with us 
for ten, fifteen and twenty-five years. 
And a few of them always have been 
and always will be slow in meeting 
their bills.” 


Lorch’s Jewelry Company, with 
several branch stores in various parts 
of Birmingham, filed a total of 287 
garnishments. Busch’s Jewelry Com- 
pany and Epp’s Jewelry Company 
garnisheed 281 and 210 customers, 
respectively. Other jewelry stores, 
clothing stores, finance companies, 
furniture companies, used car sales 
agencies and general merchandise 
stores filed substantially smaller num- 
bers of garnishments. 


Some Lose Their Jobs 


How many wage earners have lost 
their jobs as a result of these garnish- 
ments? The answer to this question 
can only be estimated. But it is certain 
that the number must be substantial. 
Many employers look upon garnish- 
ment as a cause for immediate dis- 
missal. In some instances, an employer 
will permit three garnishments prior 
to discharge. Others are less lenient 
and dismiss after the first garnish- 
ment. On the other hand, there is a 
substantial number of employers who 
will counsel with their employees 
rather than dismiss them. 


Says a Birmingham business leader, 
“I know of a case in which a garnish- 
ment was filed to collect a ten-cent 
debt. Did the creditor need his money 
so badly that he had to jeopardize the 
debtor’s job? Or was this debtor gar- 
nisheed so that the creditor’s attorney 
could collect his $7.50 fee?” 


But if there is to be a solution to 
the nationwide garnishment problem, 
it will require action by all financial 
institutions. Judge Kronheim sees it 
this way: “My final suggestion is that 
of the Municipal Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. In the Mec- 
Iver case they said, ‘Distressing cases 
of overcharging and overselling are 
often encountered, but we know of no 
remedy under existing law except that 
of education of the buying public.’ 

“Tf that is the only feasible solution 
—and I have been told forcibly that 
it is—then I hope credit grantors will 
forgive me if I tell them that it is their 
task to do it.” 
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CLASSIFICATION 
GARNISHMENT LAWS 


Reprinted from Spring, 1958 issue Personal Finance Law Quarterly Report 
Prepared by Paul B. Fraser, Jr., senior law student in Fordham University Law School 


NO GARNISHMENT 
(1) Connecticut 

(2) Florida 

(3) Pennsylvania 

(4) Texas 


(Wages Fully Exempt). 

(claims enforced by body attachments). 

(exemption may be waived). 

(except on claims for room and board, and support) 


WAGES FULLY EXEMPT FOR 30-90 DAYS NEXT PRECEDING LEVY IF NECESSARY 


FOR SUPPORT 

(1) Alaska 

(2) California 
Montana 


Nevada 


N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 


(30 days, $200 maximum). 

(30 days, except against claims for necessaries, services of debtor's 
former employee in which event only 50% shall be exempt). 

(45 days, except against claims for gasoline or necessaries in which 
event only 50% shall be exempt). 

(30 days, except against claims for necessaries in which event only 
50% shall be exempt). 

(60 days). 

(90 days). 

(60 days). 


WAGES FULLY EXEMPT FOR 30-90 DAYS NEXT PRECEDING LEVY (Not Required To 
Be Necessary For Support). 


(1) Arkansas 


(2) Maine 


(60 days, $500 maximum for married, $200 maximum for single persons) 
(30 days, $30 maximum, $10 minimum exemption). 


WAGES PARTIALLY EXEMPT (No 30-90 Day Limitation; Not Required To Be Necessary 


For Support). 
(1) Alabama 
(2) Georgia 
(3) Hawaii 
(4) Tilinois 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) New Hampshire 


(16) New Jersey 
(17) New York 
(18) North Dakota 
(19) Rhode Island 


20) South Dakota 
21) Tennessee 


22) Vermont 

(23) Virginia 

(24) Washington 
(25) West Virginia 


WAGES PARTIALLY 


(1) Colorado 


WAGES PARTIALL 


Y 
SARY FOR SUPPORT 


(1) Arizona 
(2) Idaho 


(3) Kansas 
(4) Oregon 
(5) Utah 

(6) Wyoming 


WAGES PARTIALLY 
To Be Necessary For 


(1) Dist. of Columbia 


(2) Minnesota 
(3) New Mexico 
(4) Ohio 


(5) Wisconsin 


(75%). 

($1.25 per day, 50% of excess thereof). 

(90% or first $100 per month, 80% of excess thereof). 

($40 per week for head of family; $25 per week for persons not head 
of family). 

($15 per week, 90% of excess). 

($35 per week plus $3.00 per week for each dependent under 18). 
(90%, $67.50 maximum per month). 

(80%, minimum exemption of $60 per month). 

($100 of wages due except against claim for state income taxes). 
($40 per week). 

(60%, subject to maximum and minimum exemptions). 

($100 per month for head of family, $50 per month for single person). 
(90%, $300 maximum for head of family). 

(90% absolute exemption ; 100% exemption if debtor qualifies). 

($20 per week, except against claim for necessaries in which case 
only $10 shall be exempt). 

(90%, court may lower exemption if income exceeds $2,500 per annum). 
(90%, subject to weekly income and population provisions). 

($27.50 per week for resident head of family). 

($30 for debtor, 100% for debtor’s wife and minor children; 100% 
for seamen). 

($1,500 for head of family ; $600 for single person). 

($60 plus $5 per month for each dependent child under 16, for head 
of family; 100% if debtor makes less than $66 per month). 

($25 or 50%, whichever is greater). 

(75%, $100 minimum, $150 maximum per month for head of family). 
($20 per week). 

(80% if debtor makes more than $10 per week) 


EXEMPT IF NECESSARY FOR SUPPORT. 


(60%). 


EXEMPT FOR 30-90 DAYS NEXT PRECEDING LEVY IF NECES- 


(50%, 30 days). 

(75%, 30 days, $100 maximum at any one time, except where claim is 
for necessaries in which case only 50% is exempt). 

(90%, 90 days). 

(Up to $175, 30 days). 

(50%, 30 days, $50 minimum). 

(50%, 60 days). 


EXEMPT FOR 30-90 DAYS NEXT PRECEDING LEVY (Not Required 
Support.) 

($200 each month for 2 months preceding for those providing principal 
support ; $60 each month for 2 months preceding for those not provid- 
ing principal support). 

(50%, 30 days, $75 per week maximum). 

(80%, 30 days, $100 maximum). 

(80% of first $200, 600% of excess, 30 days for head of family; up to 
$30, 30 days, for single person). 

(60%, 30 days for debtor having dependent(s), minimum and maxi- 
mum exemptions; same basic exemption for single person with differ- 
ent minimums and maximums). 





This active medium-sized 
league has space and weather 
problems to fight, but its 


program is based on 


intensive study 





For tourists, B. C. highways mean a 
panoply of beauty. For League fieldmen, 
they present hazards and long trails 

into a big province where credit unions 
are scattered but growing. 


HEN the British Columbia 

Credit Union League holds its 
twentieth annual convention next 
June, it will be in the middle of a long 
self-appraisal, possibly the most pene- 
trating inner-look any league has ever 
taken at itself. 

League officers expect to learn that 
the programs which have developed 
the league into one of the top-third 
largest in the credit union movement 
no longer suffice the needs of a far- 
flung membership. Also the officers 
expect to find that the provincial 
Credit Unions Act, which has been 
frequently amended in its twenty 
years, now needs not more amending 
but a complete overhaul. 

One thing almost certain to come 
from the credit union survey is a new 
place of prominence for chapters. 
They may become increasingly a legal 
and funded arm of the league and 
may become the contact medium from 
the league office, located in Vancouver 
in the southwest pocket of the prov- 
ince, for the three hundred-odd credit 
unions scattered over 356,000 square 
miles of predominantly mountainous 
country. 

The physical demands of credit 
union service in British Columbia are 
staggering. In this gigantic western- 
most province of Canada, League 
fieldmen have used boats, planes and 
cars, and almost used dog sleds, to 
reach the 160,000 credit union mem- 
bers. Their points of call are as far 
away as 1,200 miles from Vancouver. 
One of the things the survey will show 
is whether the league can justify sta- 
tioning a fieldman outside of Van- 
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couver. Presently there are two field- 
men and a director of education work- 
ing out of Vancouver and covering 
the entire province. 

Actually the British Columbia 
League faces a problem of too much 
concentration of credit unions in the 
Vancouver-Victoria area and too little 
elsewhere. The Vancouver chapter, 
with 140 credit unions, contains about 
one-third of the total league member- 
ship. The Victoria chapter is next 
largest with 27 credit unions. A dra- 
matic contrast is presented by the 
distant credit unions along the prov- 
ince’s north line, an imaginary pro- 
vincial equator stretching approxi- 
mately across the mid-section from 
west to east, 


Similar to Tennessee 


In total members and financial size, 
the B. C. League is closely compara- 
ble to the Tennessee League. The 
difference in problems and potentials, 
however, is clear when you compare 
Tennessee's four million citizens com- 
fortably packed into 41,000 square 
miles with British Columbia’s 1.5 
million population rattling around in 
356,000 square miles. 

As a part of the entire 61-league 
credit union movement, B. C. held 
these standings at the end of 1957: 

17th in outstanding loans with 
$56,923,463 

19th in number of credit unions 
with 321. 

20th in members with 163,577 

20th in shares and deposits with 
$57,657,581 
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20th in total assets with $65,501,- 
333 

35th in reserves with $1,353,251. 

99.4 percent affiliation with only 
two credit unions not members. 

The need for a credit union survey 
became obvious in 1956, after the 
League had failed to get certain legis- 
lation passed which it favored. A 
hasty summary showed that league 
member assets had grown an average 
of 20 percent annually for the pre- 
ceding four years. In that same time 
the Act had been amended at several 
points, though not always to the 
League’s satisfaction. A primary lack 
as the League saw it was permission 
for organizations such as lodges and 
fraternal societies to deposit money in 
credit unions so they could, in turn, 
lend this money to their members. 

In discussing with the attorney gen- 
eral problems relative to amending the 
Act, the League attorney got the im- 
pression that the government felt that 
a complete overhaul of the Act was 
desirable and that they wished to 
know more about credit union opera- 
tions before undertaking such a com- 
plete revision. 

This hint from the government was 
all the League needed to get busy. By 
April 1957, the League board had ap- 
proved a survey which would serve 
five purposes and provide other useful 
information: 

1. Answer the attorney general’s 
questions, 

2. Provide a solid basis for revising 
the Act as found necessary. 

3. Provide accurate information for 
public relations. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PROGRAM 


4. Establish the soundness of credit 
unions as a place of investment for 
wage earners. 

5. Give the League a foundation for 
new programs. 

Dovetailing nicely into this scheme 
was an offer of assistance from Dr. 
B. J. Kristjanson, economist with the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
\ League committee with his help 
prepared survey forms, which later 
were revised during consultations 
with the attorney general. 


Committee Project 


To complete the survey on a local 
credit union level, the League recom- 
mended that each credit union ap- 
point a special survey committee com- 
posed of two board members, two 
credit committee members and two 
supervisory committee members, plus 
the treasurer. The survey consisted of 
three separate parts: 

1. A work sheet on which the credit 
union was asked to record all loans 
granted from July 15 to September 
30, 1957, with special reference to 
size of loans, security taken and terms 
of repayment. 

2. A work sheet for listing all de- 
linquent loans, showing original 
amount of loan, history of the secur- 
ity and reason for delinquency. 

3. A ten-page questionnaire con- 
taining ninety-four questions covering 
the credit union’s entire operations. 

Before the survey was mailed out, 
a group of treasurers and officers gave 
it a trial run and pronounced it not 
only workable but comprehensive. 
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Once it reached the field, the survey 
proved difhe ult for some credit unions 
to complete, so that League fieldmen 
were frequently called on to assist in 
filling out forms 
returns stood at 66 percent for the 
21% month loar 


Last June survey 


experience questions, 
>4 percent for delinquent loans and 
63 percent for the general question- 


naire lo 


stimulate returns, the 


League convention passed a resolu- 
tion encouraging all credit unions to 
_file returns as soon as possible. Al- 
ready, however, compilation had been 
started, using IBM punch 
Directing this first compilation were 
Dr. Leslie Wong of the University of 
British Culumbia and an industrial 
statistician, Dave Harper. The survey 
suffered a setback in February, when 
the league fieldman assigned to the 
Alex Nicol, died 
Other league _ staff 
picked up Nicol’s duties right at the 


height of credit union annual meeting 


cards. 


survey committee, 


unexpectedly 


obligations 

By August some tentative reports 
had been published, 
carefully 


questionnaires 


but they were 

sheltered until all 
were returned. The 
League staff has marked the end of 
this year as a deadline to get all sur- 
vey reports into the hands of the 
League board 


being 


League managing di- 


rector R. A. Monrufet says he expects 
the next two League conventions will 
discuss the survey before making it 
the basis of final recommendations. 
lo finance the survey, the 1957 con 
vention allotted $5,000 and the 1958 
allotted an 


convention additional 


$2,500. 

The survey was not the only major 
achievement of the 1957 convention. 
his was also the session which fol 
lowed up official action taken in 1956 
on a long-considered provincia! re- 
serve fund similar to the stabilization 
fund or share guarantee plans in 


other leagues, Delegates in 1957 ap- 


proved a draft for the fund, then 
turned it over to the league attorney 
for some i-dotting and t-crossing. 


Sense of Urgency 
\ sense of developed 
around this program when the effects 
of a general economic recession began 


urgency 


to hit the province. Specifically, a 
credit union serving employees of a 
copper Beach, 


forty miles north of Vancouver, was 


mine at Britannia 
placed in jeopardy when the com- 
pany announced that it could no 
longer economically produce copper. 
Government subsidy failed to keep 
the mine going, and in April 1958 it 
closed. 





There were about 800 employees in 
the group served by Britannia Credit 
Union. At December 31, 1957, its 
assets were $112,000. Personal loans 
totaled $87.000. Loan demand was so 
great that the credit union also had a 
$9,000 loan from B. C. Central Credit 
Union. When the plant closed, credit 
union members began calling for 
their shares. 

Since Central membership is lim 
ited to corporate bodies, it was not 
possible for Brittania members to 
join; without a reserve fund, it was 
impossible for the League to be of 
direct assistanee. The League finally 
decided to establish a trust fund to 
assist Britannia, and appeals for con- 
tributions went to all credit unions. 
This brought in $7000 in two weeks, 
and credit unions on their own pur 
chased $10,000 worth of Britannia 
shares. With this $17,000 plus money 
being repaid on outstanding loans, the 
credit union was able to pay two in- 
stalments of twenty-five cents each to 
Managing Director 
Monrufet says that, when the reserve 


shareholders. 


fund is in operation, it is hoped that 
the $17,000 will be taken over by the 
fund and recovered as Britannia’s 
assets are liquidated. 

In the months between the 1957 
convention and the Britannia mines 





closing, the reserve fund idea moved 
slowly through League and legislative 
channels. The attorney general was 
impressed, but he asked for certain 
adjustments. The Inspector of Credit 
Unions withheld his support because 
he considered the fund unnecessary. 
Some aspects of the fund also come 
under direct opposition from a few 
credit unions, who took their case 
directly to the attorney general. 

As a result of all this resistance, a 
clause was written into the act, which 
passed on March 19, stating that the 
fund could not take effect until 85 
percent of the credit unions, repre- 
senting 85 percent of the total shares 
and deposits, had petitioned for its 
enactment. 

This gave the League a new job to 
do. A mail campaign seemed most 
feasible, so the League prepared a 
petition and mailed it to all credit 
unions with a copy of the newly- 
passed bill and a covering letter. Mail 
responses were slow, however, since 
some credit unions objected that their 
contributions to the fund could not 
be counted as a part of their indi- 
vidual cash reserves. Not until the 
1958 league convention adopted a 
resolution to work for this provision 
did the required number of credit 
their They 


unions sign petitions. 


have now done so, and the reserve 
fund has begun its official life. 

From the early days of the fund, 
the League had certain reasons for 
moving the way it did. For one, it 
recommended that the fund include 
all credit unions, not merely League 
members, on the principle that the 
fund would protect the entire credit 
union movement. Secondly, there was 
a knotty problem involving the fund 
and B. C. Central Credit Union, which 
is not open to officers but only to 
credit unions and other specified cor 
porate bodies including cooperative 
groups. The League felt that the 
central should not be required to 
contribute to the fund but that it 
should be represented on the board 
of the fund. Finally, the League felt 
that the fund, instead of being re- 


garded as a credit union expense, 


should be considered an asset and 
that the fund should be built up from 
assets rather than from earnings. 
The fund will be administered by 
a five-man board named by the gov- 
ernment, at least three of whom shall 
be representatives of credit unions 
The board may immediately assess all 
credit unions one-fifth of 1 percent of 
their share-deposit total, increasing 
the fund total by that same amount 
yearly until, after five vears. the fund 





With a wallchart, 
Humphrey stay 
grass roots needs. 


Quail and 


informed of 


fieldmen 
constantly 


Families make heavy use of Vancouver City 
Savings and Credit Union, open to the city's 
population 


An interested visitor at one credit union 
meeting was the provincial attorney general 


Education Director Jac. Schroeder designed 
his own charts to supplement Operation 
Impact 


Managing Director R. A. Monrufet was one 
of the early leaders of the B.C. movement 
n 1940. 





may reat h a maximum ol ] pere ent of 
total share deposits of all British 
Columbia credit unions. Each credit 
union's equity in the fund will be 
shown annually as an asset of that 
redit union 

While working on the survey and 
the reserve fund, the league has not 
neglected one other important activ- 
itv. the organization of new credit 
inions. With the help of CUNA’s or- 
ganization department, the B. C. 
League recently developed a stream- 
lined organization program, This has 
three main goals: 

|. To increase League and chapter 
membership through new credit 
unions. 

2. To increase services and mem 
bership of existing credit unions. 

3. To develop leaders and volun 
teer workers at League, chapter and 
low al le Ve Is 

There are also two yardsticks by 
which the organization program will 
he measured 

1. Expand credit union service un- 
til at least one-half of the province 
population is eligible for credit union 
membership 

2. Organize new credit unions at 
least at the rate of the average organ- 
ization for the past five years. 

The League staff and CUNA’s or 
ganization specialist drew on official 
statistics to develop their goals, The 
province has an average net dispos- 
able income per family of $4,255. 
(verage savings per capita were esti- 
mated at $104, compared to estimated 
savings of $106 per credit union mem- 
ber. Average personal indebtedness 
per family in the province was esti- 
mated at $640, compared to average 
family credit union loan of $266. The 
organization program broke down 
the entire provincial population into 
individual villages, communities and 
cities, showing number of credit 
union members and number of types 
of credit unions. Thus the program 
developed not only province-wide 
goals but also local goals. 

Calls to organize credit unions 
make tremendous physical demands 
on the B. C. staff because of the dis- 
tances to be covered, Therefore. first 
contacts usually are handled by mail. 
Once it appears that a credit union 
is about to be.set up, a fieldman will 
go in person to the organization meet- 
ing. In the meantime, he usually will 
write to any other potential credit 


(Continued on page 26) 








From the managing director 


CREDIT UNION DAY—OCTOBER 16 


me, vent year more and more 
4 people are observing Credit 
Union Day! More and more people 
ire belonging to their own credit 
unions every vear! And in more 
and more places on the face of the 
earth! 


Raiffeisen in Germany saw the 
need of thrift and the need of credit 
for common people in Germany 
some 100 years ago. The Raiffeisen 
and Schulze-Delitzsch Societies of 
Germany brought thrift incentives 
and credit possibilities into the 
reach of many more people than 
had ever had them before. 

Then Desjardins in Canada some 
sixty years ago began to see the 
need for thrift incentive and credit 
availability for the common people 
on this continent. He further re- 
fined the Raiffeisen plan, and the 
Populaires of French- 
speaking Canada were the result. 


Caisses 


Pioneers of the credit union 
movement in the United States be- 
gan hearing about these Caisses 
Populaires and thinking of the pos- 
sibility of applying that “self help 
in finance” technique here in the 
United States about fifty years ago. 
As a result, credit unions were 
actually brought into being in the 
New England area in 1909. 


Not for Profit—Not for 
Charity—But for Service 


The pioneers of the credit union 
movement knew that the common 
people were honest and, further- 
more, knew that the common peo- 
ple were intelligent and could oper- 
ate their own cooperative savings 
and loan organizations. The credit 
unions were set up to be of help to 
the people, and were set up to do 


business only with the people who 
owned them with earnings plowed 
hack into the ownership—so they 
were “not for profit.” 

The pioneers knew that the com- 
mon people who would be attracted 
to the credit union movement 
would be hard working and in- 
dustrious people. These potential 
credit union members needed only 
to find an organization that could 
be made to serve their needs, an 
organization in which they could 
pay their own way if given a rea- 
sonable opportunity to do so. Thus 
credit unions were “Not for 
Charity”. 

The pioneers of the credit union 
movement knew that “Do-it-your- 
self” organizations in finance, if 
controlled democratically, could 
and would serve the financial needs 
of the common people. Thus credit 
unions were organized “But for 
Service”. 


Credit Union Day 
Is a Day of Thanksgiving 


For years now the credit union 
movement has set aside the third 
Thursday in October as a special 
“Thanksgiving Day for the credit 
union movement’. Dozens of credit 
union Leagues, hundreds of Credit 
Union Chapters, thousands of 
credit unions, and millions of credit 
union members now pause from 
their daily work on that third 
Thursday of the year to express 
their gratitude for the founding 
fathers of the credit union move- 
ment, and to pledge anew that they 
will make the credit union ideal 
available to all those on the earth 
who need it. 


H. Vance Austin 
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Expect credit unions to boom in the Navy. 
Effective August 8, the Navy issued official en- 
couragement for credit unions on Navy installa- 
tions “open to all military and civilian person- 
nel.” For more information, Navy men are 
instructed to contact leagues or CUNA. 


Congress’ adjournment killed several bills 
related to credit unions. Neither the general 
Financial Institutions Act nor several other bills 
relating to credit unions came before the legis- 
lators. 


Budget counselling should become more and 
more a credit union service. This view has been 
expressed by Dean Anderson, CUNA director 
from Oregon and member of the planning com- 
mittee. CUNA’s Education Department is working 
on a long-range program to help leagues promote 
family financial counselling. 


Nearly 18,000 credit unions protect their assets 
through CUNA’s bonding program. Of these. 


85 percent carry the 100 percent blanket bond, 


and fifty-two of these are covered up to 
$2.000,000. 


Personal visits with Congressmen are in store 
for credit union people. During CUNA’s quarterly 
meetings in Washington in February, special 
breakfasts will be held. In addition, a dinner on 
February 11 will honor Congressmen who voted 
for the Federal Credit Union Act in 1934. This 


is part of the 25th anniversary of this legislation. 


Edward A. Filene, millionaire benefactor of 
the credit union movement, will be honored with 
erection of a bronze plaque next spring in Boston. 
The ceremony will be part of celebrations of 
CUNA’s 25th anniversary and the 50th anniver- 
sary of the first credit union law in the U. S. 


Leagues should offer collection services. This 
recommendation came from CUNA’s planning 
committee, addressed to the executive committee. 


Netober, 1958 


Collection services should be in harmony with 
credit union principles and should be backed up 
by educational programs on credit granting and 
collections. the executive committee was told. 


High honors from the Vatican have gone to 
two Colorado credit unionists. Richard T. Lager 
man and Clarence C. Bellinger, officers of Mt. 
Carmel Parish Credit Union in Pueblo, were 
named Knights of St. Gregory. a major award 
for Catholic lay service. 


CLUNA now has sixty-five member leagues 
Newest additions are leagues of credit unions in 
the Fiji Islands and New South Wales. They are 
the first admitted under CUNA’s expanded field of 
membership which no longer is restricted to the 
Western hemisphere 


Direct contact with top government officers 
will be sought by the New York State Credit 
Union League. It will seek legislation at the next 
session to create a permanent advisory committee 
on credit union matters for the governor and state 
superintendent of banks. 


Two national magazines gave credit unions 
favorable mention in their September issues. 
Cosmopolitan cited the growth of credit union 
saving-cum-borrowing. Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine, mentioned credit unions as a 
source for borrowing in an article on buying auto- 
mobiles. 


\ fundamental book on credit unions. in 
German, is now available. It is the seventh edition 
of Friedrick Wilhelm Raiffeisen’s book published 
just before his death. Distributor is Stechert- 
Hafner. Inc.. 31 East 10th Street. New York 3. 
N.Y. 


Credit union films are going into general cir- 
culation. A film distributor which reaches 17.800 
theaters and 529 TV stations will soon have all 


three Cl NA-produced films King’s X, *Til Debt 








Do Us Part and A Penny Saved. CUNA pays for 
all showings, with promotion handled through 


lea gues. 


Courts have forced one imitator from trying 
to capitalize on CUNA Supply Cooperative’s 
name. W. R. Chapel, who used CUNION, 
CUNION National Supply and CUNAPOST in 
advertising, is permanently enjoined against this 


use. 


Employees may borrow or deposit money 
with a California bank without leaving their work. 
Bank of America in San Francisco has announced 
that more than 1000 firms have been contacted. 
Employees may arrange checking or savings ac- 
counts or may apply for loans. The bank claimed 
“overwhelming acceptance.” 


Up, up, up. That's the substance of an advance 
report by the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
for statistics at the end of 1957. The 8735 credit 
unions under Federal charter had $1.2 billion 
loans outstanding, up 19.8 percent over a year 
earlier; shares at $1.5 billion were up 16.3 per- 
cent and membership at 4,897,689 was up 8.8 


percent. 


\ veteran Illinois credit union man has risen 
in state ranks. Robert T. Jones became head of the 
credit union division of the new Department of 
Financial Institutions. His background includes 
17 years of credit union examining. 


Credit union insurance is now bi-lingual. First 
CUNA Mutual policies in French were presented 
to policyowners recently at the Quebec league 
annual meeting. 


Liquidation with a dividend. That's the record 
in North Dakota, where the Armour’s Employees 
Credit Union in Grand Forks liquidated after the 
plant closed. Members received a 2 percent 
liquidating dividend when the League stabiliza- 


tion fund took over the credit union’s assets. Pay- 
ment on outstanding loans will replenish the fund. 


Credit unions are no places for proxy voting. 
So ruled Louisiana legislators in beating down a 
bill which would have allowed proxy voting and 
additional votes for each twenty-five shares. 


CUNA films will receive international listing. 
The U. S. Information Agency has asked for 
names and description of CUNA films to be in- 


cluded in a new film catalog going overseas. 


Central credit union organization continues. 
Latest leagues reporting them are Arkansas with 
ACUL Credit Union and Wyoming with Wyo 
Central Federal Credit Union. 


Indiana rural credit unions reach a high per- 
cent of their potential, A new study by Arthur 
Pursell of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
shows 35 percent membership among eligibles. 
Total membership in forty-two credit unions is 
21,788 with shares of $8,700,000 and assets of 
$9,400,000. 


New league employees include Ernie Henschel 
and Frank Empey in Saskatchewan and Knight 
Webster and Max Adams in Michigan. 


Leagues will join CUNA in important cele- 
brations next year. Marking their 25th anni- 
versaries in 1959 will be leagues in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Nova Scotia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Virginia and Washington. 


Thrift lends itself to contests. The National 
Thrift Committee has invited credit unions to be 
local sponsors of thrift essay contests between 
October 1 and December 31. Details are available 
from 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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CAR CARDS, RADIO, POSTERS... 


HERE is the greatest opportun- 

ity for growth? Last year the 
District of Columbia Credit Union 
League gave this question a hard 
look, and decided the big opportunity 
was inside credit unions already or- 
ganized. 

This meant, the League reasoned, 
that something special ought to be 
done to push membership-growth. 

The result was an advertising cam- 
paign called Membership Unlimited, 
which has set a pattern for subsequent 
years. This year again the D.C. 
League is staging a similar program, 
and plans are being worked out for a 
repeat in 1959. Credit Union Day 
serves as the climax of the campaign. 

To appreciate the decision that the 
League made, you have to know a 
little about the background. 

The District of Columbia has a 
movement that # unique in several 
ways. First, territory: Washington, 
D.C., covers an area of 69 square 
miles, most of which the League staff 
can cover by bus or street car. Second, 
common bond: about half the credit 
union members in the District are 
government employees. Third, avail- 
able talent: within the ranks of the 
D.C. credit unions are all kinds of 
trained people, including accountants 
and artists, on whom the League and 
its four chapters can draw for help. 

There is credit union service avail- 
able to nearly every government em- 
ployee in the District. Credit unions 
serve employees of the White House, 
Congress, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Supreme Court, the Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force, and such de- 


partments as State, Treasury, Justice, 
Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Post Office and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Some of these credit 
unions serve employees around the 
world. A few are located outside the 
District, in neighboring sections of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

The District has no heavy industry, 
but there are many employers besides 
the federal government — insurance 
companies, utilities, the telephone 
company, department stores and chain 
stores, publishing houses, transit and 
taxi companies, railroads and airlines, 
hospitals and the District government. 
The local school teachers and police 
are District rather than federal em- 
ployees. 

About 30 percent of the working 
population of the District are federal 
employees. The other 70 percent work 
for somebody else. Federal employees 
have been easiest to charter, as the 
fifty-fifty ration of credit union mem- 
bership shows. On the other hand, 
they have not always been easiest to 
sign up as active members, since fed- 
eral employees are considered prime 
risks and are subjected to heavy sales 
pressure from commercial lenders and 
credit retailers. A substantial per- 
centage af federal employees are in 
low-income groups employed in vari- 
ous kinds of maintenance work, and 
many of these employees have been 
victimized by installment houses. 

Competition for this business is 
keen. Banks in the District charge 
rates that are lower than the national 
average, but select the better risks. 
There is no small loan law in the Dis- 


were among the advertising 
media used when the 
District of Columbia put on 
its advertising program last 
year. Now the credit unions 
in the capital are making 
Credit Union Day the 
climax of an annual member- 
ship drive. 
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James W. Grant, assistant treasurer and 
manager, Department of Justice employees 


trict. but licensed small loan com- 
panies place their offices in clusters 
just outside the District line in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Installment selling 
has been feverish in recent years: 
since 1950 two major appliance chains 
have gone into bankrupt y as a result 
of overextension. A number of cloth- 
ing and furniture stores have estab- 
lished a reputation for reckless high 
pressure. Garnishments, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue, are being filed 
at a rate of 1,000 a week despite the 
fact that federal paychecks cannot be 
attached. 

When the D.C. League board 
looked at the record, they found that 
their membership was lagging. Out of 
250,000 government employees, about 
100.000 were members. At the end of 
1956, by the best figures the League 
could put together, actual members 
were only 45.3 of the potential. This 
was slightly better than the year be- 
fore, when the percentage was 43.7 
But still, it looked challenging. 

Meanwhile, what were the organiz- 
ing opportunities ? The groups with 
big potentials were all chartered. “We 
have a good potential for organiza- 
tion in the labor union and trade asso- 
ciation fields.” commented managing 
director Tom Landers at a _ board 
meeting. “Local stores and community 
type credit unions will take more 
contact work. I estimate a potential 
of 300 credit unions still left in the 
District.” Obviously, the groups left 
to be organized are groups that will 
oTow slowly. 

Hence the League decided that if 
faster growth was desirable, the prob- 
abilities favored a membership drive 


rather than a drive for new charters. 


The League has been organizing 8 or 
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John A. Wylie, treasurer, Pentagon em- 
ployees. 
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Miss Arista Huber, president, Congressional 
employees 


10 cre dit unions a year: doubling this 
rate might add two or three thousand 
new members On the other hand. the 
total credit union membership had in 
creased 7.000 in 1956 or about 3 per- 
cent: raise this by advertising to 6 
percent and you get double the in 
crease 

Could it be done? The D.C. League 
spent $3,000 for advertising during 
September and October. At the end 
of the year membership had increased 
7 percent, from 178.646 to 192,550. 
In numbers, the increase was 13.904. 
It looked awfully good 

Granted, statistical comparisons like 
this are tricky. What other factors 
might have helped increase member 
ship faster in 1957 than in 1956? 
Actually, national figures showed an 
increase in membership of 15 percent 
in 1956 and 9 percent in 1957. Hence. 
not only did the District show an in 
crease for 1957 over 1956 but it did 
so when the national trend was going 


the other way 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 
AND INCREASES, 1955-1957 
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National 1.930.627 11.428.958 12,421,840 15 9 
Dist. of Col. 173,923 178.646 192,550 'S. 


National totals include the United States and its 
territories, Canada and a few other small arcas.) 











The Membership Unlimited cam 
paign was set up by the League pro- 
motion and publicity committee, with 
William Ramsey as chairman. With a 
budget of $3,000 available, the com- 
mittee planned a diversified program 
that included car cards and radio spot 
announcements. Newspaper publicity 
and posters were also used, and credit 


unions were encouraged to intensify 
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Miss Norma Zandrino, president, White 
House employees 





William Lewis, treasurer, Senate employees 


their own internal advertising. 

Car cards are a strong advertising 
medium in the District, where the ma- 
jority of employees go to work in 
busses or street cars. The League 
placed car cards for four months in 
200 busses and cars traveling through 
average or low income neighborhoods. 
The total cost of this program was 
$900. 

Radio spot advertising is more ex- 
pensive. The League concentrated its 
spot program into the period from 
September 22 to October 19. Three 
stations were used in morning and 
evening hours, and 170 spot an- 
nouncements altogether were sched- 
uled 

Credit Union Day posters were also 
put up in 500 locations—drug stores, 
food stores and air line terminals. 
Book matches were placed in vending 
machines in regular commercial loca- 
tions; altogether, 100 cases were dis- 
tributed, which means 250,000 books. 
The movie, King’s X, was shown on 
television, bumper stickers were fas- 
tened to automobiles, public service 
radio programs and newspaper stories 
were developed. 

All the way through, there was an 
effort to tell two stories—how credit 
unions help employers and how they 
help employees. Ads were placed in 
employer publications like the Board 
of Trade News and the Jaycees’ News 
Action. The labor press got a different 
ad. A certificate of merit was awarded 
to each of three credit unions that 
signed up 30 percent of their potential 
during the drive—Gilpin Employees. 
Army Times and Capital Airlines. 

The Credit Union Day celebration 
itself was a gala affair, and it got some 
nice publicity breaks. 

Looking back, the League board 
has come to the conclusion that this is 
the kind of program the District of 
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William Campbell, president, Post Office 
Department employees 
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William E. Fee, Jr., director, State Depart- 
ment employees 





On these pages—14, 15, 16 and 17 
—The Bridge presents for the first 
time a panorama of some key offi- 
cers in credit unions serving employ- 
ees of top-level Federal offices. 

Government employees have al- 
ways been relatively easy to organ- 
ize into credit unions. Some of the 
early chartering dates back to the 
Harding administration, when Henry 
Dennison, noted New England manu- 
facturer, supervised for a time the 
personnel problems of the Post Office 
Department. Dennison encouraged 
the organization of credit unions 
among postal employees. The first 
credit unions in the District of Co- 
lumbia were established by special 
charters passed by Congress, before 
the Federal Credit Union Act was 
passed in 1934. These early credit 
unions were supervised by the Con- 
troller of the Currency, and they 
have only recently been transferred 
to the care of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 











Columbia needs. Operation Impact 
materials are being added to the cam- 
paign as they become available, and 
adjustments are being made in the 
media used. Car cards, everybody 
agrees, were especially effective, and 
they are being continued. There is 
some disagreement about the value of 
radio spots, but in any case there is 
less money available in 1958 so radio 
is being eliminated for the time being. 
Next year’s budget apparently will 
rise above the 1957 level, however, 
and radio may be restored and tele- 
vision added. 

This might not be the right pro- 
gram for a League with plenty of big 
credit unions still waiting to be or- 
ganized, the District people point out. 
But it looks good for the compact little 
District of Columbia, where the big 
groups have been chartered and all 
the potential members read the same 
newspapers, listen to the same radio 
stations, watch the same TV channels 
and ride the same transit system. 
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Frank P. Rossomondo, Sr., treasurer, Navy 
Department employees 





One year 


TORNADO struck Fargo, North 
£% Dakota, on the evening of June 
20, 1957. It lasted only a few mo- 
ments. But during these short seconds 


ten persons lost their lives, more than 


a hundred were injured and some two 
thousand lost their homes. 

Today there is little evidence of last 
vear’s disaster. The damaged homes 
have been replaced or repaired. Only 
the long rows of leveled tree trunks 
hear witness to the storm’s erratic 
path. 

Fargo’s credit unions played an 
important role in helping disaster vic- 
tims back on their feet. Several 
waived all interest on disaster loans to 
their members. All gave quick ap 
proval to emergency loan requests. 

More than fifty credit union fam- 
ilies were among the tornado victims. 
Some lost their homes completely. 
Others saw their homes severely dam 
aged. 

“Our members suffered three com- 
plete and twelve partial losses,” re- 
ports Harold Rebsom, treasurer of 
N.P. Railway Fargo Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union. “Fortunately the 
insurance companies made pretty lib 
eral adjustments in settling the claims 
of our tornado victims. But most of 
the victims needed additional credit 
union help.” 

Don Little is one of the N.P. mem- 
bers whose home was completely de- 
stroved. All that was left after the 








after the TORNADO 


storm was a part of the Littles’ kitchen 
wall. This home was located in 
Fargo’s Golden Ridge district, which 
included 103 homes, a school and a 
church. Eighty-one homes, the church 
and the school were completely lost in 
this four square-block area. All were 
small homes used by low-income fam- 
ilies. None had city water or sewage 
facilities. 

The Littles carried insurance on 
their home and their household goods 
were also covered, but their insurance 
reimbursed them for only half of 
their loss. 

Today the Littles live in a com- 
pletely new three-bedroom home with 
full basement, breezeway and garage. 
They built it on the exact spot where 
the tornado had leveled their former 
home. They furniture 
with a credit union loan. 

Says Don Little: “I was lucky 
enough to get an interest-free disaster 
loan from N.P. Railway Fargo Em- 


ployees Federal Credit Union for our 


bought thei: 


household goods. My loan runs for 
thirty-six months. Through regular 
payments I have now reduced it to 
nearly 60 percent 
amount.” Adds 


of its original 
Rebsom, 
“Don's note will remain interest-free 


treasurer 


until repaid, even if he should have to 
renew it.” 

Litthke was at home when the tor- 
nado approached. He saw it coming. 
rushed _ his 


seven-months- pregnant 
















credit union members of 
Fargo, North Dakota, have their 
homes rebuilt and their 


budgets straightened out. 


wife and two children into the family 
car. Then he waited for the arrival of 
the storm until he could clearly see its 
path and decide which way to drive. 
His patience paid. The Littles were 
able to escape the storm completely 
by driving south and away from the 
black twister which came out of the 
west. 

N.P. made eight interest-free loans 
to tornado victims. Five 
turned down a similar offer and in- 


members 


sisted on paying N.P.’s usual rate of 
1 percent per month on the unpaid 
balance. 

Comments Harold Rebsom, “The 
overall effect of the tornado was to 
speed our growth. More people came 
to our credit union for loans. Others 
brought in additional money to pro- 
vide new loan funds. But, above all, 
tornado ex- 
perience that the more we help the 
members, the more will they help the 
credit union.” 

At North Dakota Air National 


Guard Credit Union, two members 


we learned from our 


lost their homes completely and five 
sustained partial losses. Of the two 
with complete losses, one was fully 
insured. The other member was only 
partly covered. He refinanced his 
credit union loan to replace house- 
hold goods lost during the tornado. 
Says Mrs. Lois Kundert, N.D. Air 
National Guard Credit Union treas- 


urer since 1954, “We doubled our 


assets last year. This year we have 
month. However, this 
growth is not entirely related to the 
tornado. Some of our boys who ob- 


grown every 


tained damage money put it into the 
credit union. But most of our recent 
growth is due to our members’ in- 
crease in pay. An important addi- 
tional factor is that the tornado crisis 
taught our members what savings 
mean in an emergency.” 

George Hill, 36-year-old operations 
specialist at North Dakota Air Na- 
tional Guard, is one of the N.D. mem- 
bers whose home was completely de- 
stroyed. Three-fourths of his loss was 
covered by insurance. He paid for the 
balance with a 3 percent Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan and renewed 
his credit union note to replace his 
furniture. 

Hill esc aped the tornado by leav- 
ing his home and driving south with 
his pregnant wife and four children. 
Che Hills’ old home was a 36 by 30 
four-room frame structure, with a 
sunroom downstairs and a large bed- 
room upstairs. The couple now live 
with their five children in a new 36 by 
28 frame building with a full base- 
ment, four rooms downstairs and two 
bedrooms upstairs. 

Summing up his tornado exper- 
ience, guardsman Hill says: “I 
learned that neighbors and fellow- 
workers are much more helpful than 
[ had ever believed or realized.” 


From rubble and debris, shocked credit 
union members restored their homes. Upper 
left, new home of Lt. Col. Homer G. Goe- 
bel of North Dakota Air National Guard. 
Next, view of Fargo's Golden Ridge district 
with 81 out of 103 homes completely de- 
stroyed. Next, the George Hill family 
found a temporary home while a credit 
union loan paid for furniture for a new 
home. Lower left shows another view of 
Golden Ridge district, the same area in 
which the Don Little family (far right) re- 
established their home. 
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THE ARGUMENT AGAINST 
CONSUMER CREDIT CONTROLS 


4 FEW days before adjournment, a 
£% bill to provide standby controls 
over consumer credit was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Prescott 
Bush (R., Conn.). 

The bill came too late for any 
It died with the 85th Con- 
gress. To be considered next year, it 
will have to be reintroduced. Chances 
are good that it will be, but barring a 
drastic change in Congressional senti- 


achon 


ment, chances are that it will not pass. 
bill that the 
credit union movement will keep a 
sharp eye on. 


However, this is a 


Despite its superficial resemblance 
to the legislation on which Regulation 
W was based, S 4289 is not the same 
thing. Its purpose is different, and its 
language is more sweeping. Its pur- 
pose is to stabilize prices, and its 
language would permit controls over 
bank loans to finance companies and 
inventory loans to retailers. Regula- 
tion W never went so far afield. 

“It is the purpose of this Act,” says 
the bill’s introduction, “to provide 
authority for the control of consumer 
credit, in order to prevent such exces- 
sive use of consumer credit as may 
threaten the stability of the general 
level of prices.” And again: “One of 
the principal factors leading to in- 
creases in the general level of prices 

. is the excessive use of consumer 
credit.” 

There have been reports for some 
time that the Administration wanted 
to establish controls over consumer 
credit. Leader of the Administration 


group in this campaign is said to be 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson. On the strength of these 
reports, the executive committee of 
the Credit Union National Association 
voted at its August meeting a resolu- 
tion opposing controls over consumer 
credit as unnecessary, ineffective, ex- 
pensive and unfair. 

The idea that there is a relationship 
between consumer credit and inflation 
seems to attract some people like 
smorgasbord. But, soberly considered, 
the evidence is weak. Read through 
the literature on this subject and 
about all you find is the unsupported 
statement: “Anything that raises pur- 
chasing power at a time of full em- 
ployment is inflationary.” While this 
appeals to our common sense, it is 
impossible to back it up with figures. 

Congress will have to face the fact 
that there is no more evidence that 
consumer credit is inflationary than 
that cooking in aluminum pans pro- 
duces cancer. 

Take a look at the Consumer Price 
Index for a minute. Consumer credit 
expanded greatly in 1955. What hap- 
pened to the components of the index? 
The cost of transportation, which in- 
cludes auto prices, dropped from 
128.0 in 1954 to 126.4 in 1955. The 
cost of home furnishings, which in- 
cludes appliances, dropped from 
106.1 in 1954 to 104.1 in 1955. Mean- 
while, rent was rising, the cost of 
medical care was rising, the cost of 
household operation was rising (in- 
cluding heating costs) and the cost of 





personal care (including barber and 
beauty shop rates) was rising. 

Over the period from 1954 to 1958 
(May), the Consumer Price Index 
as a whole has risen an average of 8.5 
percent, or 9 percentage points. The 
dollar has lost 8.5 percent of its 1954 
value. However, some costs measured 
by the index have risen more than 
average and others have risen less. 
Among those that have risen more 
than average are household operation, 
personal care and medical care. 
Among those that have risen less than 
average are home furnishings, apparel 
and rent. Transportation, which in- 
cludes auto prices, is just under the 
average increase, with a rise of 8.4 
percent. 

Now consumer installment credit 
consists of three main groups: loans 
for autos, loans for furniture and ap- 
pliances, and personal loans for such 
things as medical bills and the con- 
solidation of debts. About half the 
installment credit total is auto loans, 
and appliance loans and personal 
loans are about a quarter each. (There 
is also a smaller volume of home 
modernization loans, relatively un- 
important in effect.) 

If consumer credit is inflationary, 
you would expect to see the effect im- 
mediately on auto prices and ap- 
pliance prices. But the contrary seems 
to be true. A recent issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin made these 
comments: 

“During the past ten years, prices 
of services have risen much more than 
retail prices of commodities, revers- 
ing the pattern of World War II and 
the immediate postwar years . . . New 


How the cost of goods and services has increased since 1954 
(based on the BLS Consumer Price Index) 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(May) 
123.6 
121.6 
125.6 127.8 


autos, fuels and apparel have pro- 
nounced seasonal price variations, 
with rises in the autumn and declines 
at other times of year. For example, 
discounts usually are not granted on — 
new models at the time of their intro- 
duction in the autumn, and effective 
prices to consumers advance whether 
or not list prices are raised. In addi- 
tion to the elimination of discounts 
when new auto models were intro- 
duced last autumn, list prices were 
raised about 3 percent. Subsequently, 
reduced consumer demand for new 


cars and large dealer stocks resulted 
The Credit Union Bridge 


All items 114.8 114.5 116.2 120.2 
Food 112.6 110.9 111.7 115.4 
Housing 119.1 120.0 121.7 
Rent 128.5 130.3 132.7 135.2 
Furnishings 106.1 104.1 103.0 104.6 
Operation 117.4 119.1 122.9 127.5 130.9 
Apparel 104.3 103.7 105.5 106.9 106.7 
Transportation 128.0 126.4 128.7 136.0 138.7 
Medical care 125.2 128.0 132.6 138.0 143.7 
Personal care 113.4 115.3 120.0 124.4 128.5 
Recreation 107.1 106.6 108.1 112.2 116.6 
Other 120.1 120.2 122.0 125.5 127.2 


(Autos are included in transportation, appliances in furnishings, television sets in 
recreation.) 


137.5 
104.0 























in large discounts from list prices, 
and in February and March prices to 
consumers were close to year-earlier 
levels . . . Retail prices of appliances 
on the average have continued to 
change little since autumn. In recent 
years, gains in efficiency of produc- 
tion and distribution have apparently 
been reflected in lower prices to con- 
sumers as well as in improvements in 
the products. Manufacturers’ prices of 
appliarices have declined moderately, 
and distributors’ margins have 
fallen...” 

Briefly, auto prices are almost im- 
possible to measure, due to changing 
market conditions. It is clear that list 
prices on specific models have been 
rising; it is also clear that numerous 
consumers have shifted from the 
medium price to the lower price 
group, that bargaining over trade-in 
allowances tends to conceal real 
prices, and that new low-priced cars 
are gaining in their share of the mar- 
ket. Appliance prices have been on a 
down-trend for some years. Both the 
automotive and the appliance industry 
have been operating under depression 
conditions since 1956. Any price in- 
creases to be found in those industries 
are definitely not a result of clamor- 
ous demand. 

Where can the alleged inflationary 
power of consumer credit be found? 
This is a question for Congress. 

One other question that has not 
been adequately discussed is the prob- 
lem of enforcement. It is not much of 
a secret that the enforcement of Reg- 
ulation W was effective only during 
war. As soon as World War II ended, 
the willingness of lenders and bor- 
rowers to abide by the regulation 
dropped off sharply. There are so 
many ways in which such a regula- 
tion can be evaded that the prospect 
of having to enforce a peace-time 
regulation has many of the officials in 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
skeptical and pessimistic. Congress 
should ask itself humbly whether con- 
sumer credit regulation would not 
raise enforcement problems as diff- 
cult as Prohibition. 


This is a confusing and technical 
subject. Everybody is against infla- 
tion, and as long as there are those 
who believe that consumer credit pro- 
duces inflation, there will be pressure 
for controls. The credit union move- 
ment in its own interest should ask— 
what evidence is there that consumer 
credit is inflationary ? 
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TAKING TAX EQUALITY 
PEOPLE TO COURT 








LAWSUIT charging the National 

Tax Equality Association with 
violating the antitrust laws has been 
joined by the Credit Union National 
Association, following a unanimous 
vote by the executive committee at 
its quarterly meeting August 9. 

This suit was first instituted by the 
National Milk Producers Federation 
and two associated dairy groups. 
Other mutual, non-profit and cooper- 
ative organizations are now consider- 
ing joining in, including savings and 
loan associations, mutual insurance 
companies and farm marketing co- 
operatives. Those that have already 
joined as plaintiffs, besides CUNA, 
are the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 
Mutual Service Insurance Company 
and National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. 

The complaint charges that the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association con- 
stitutes a conspiracy to eliminate 
mutual and cooperative organizations 
from competing in certain industries. 
A similar suit was brought and won 
against a railroad association recently 
by a group of truckers; it ended in an 
injunction and an award of $825,000 
in damages and costs to the truckers. 

The complaint was filed last De- 
cember, and came to the attention of 
the CUNA executive committee in 
February. It has been under study 
since then. Briefly, here is what the 
executive committee has found: 


@ In the truckers’ case, it was 
shown that the railroads had staged 
a publicity campaign to spread the 
idea that truckers are responsible for 
destruction of highway surfaces and 
high highway accident rates. An at- 
tempt was made to create the impres- 
sion that truckers do not pay their 
fair share of taxes. Much of this went 
on in camouflaged form: articles and 
films were released to the public with 
no indication ef the true source. 


@ Similar activities have been car- 
ried on by the National Tax Equality 
Association. The name of the organi- 
zation is in itself a kind of camouflage 
suggesting a broad interest in tax 
reform. Actually, the association has 


limited itself to attacks on mutuals 
and cooperatives. It has not limited 
its attacks to tax questions. In the case 
of credit unions, it has urged employ- 
ers to cut off so-called “subsidies.” 
and it has created resistance to the 
organization of new credit unions in 
some management circles. Despite its 
name, the NTEA is an organization 
set up to destroy the reputation and 
business of mutual and cooperative 
types of business. 

@ The Sherman Act says that all 
conspiracies in restraint of trade are 
illegal, and authorizes injured parties 
to sue for triple damages. The con- 
spiratorial character of the NTEA is 
suggested by its use of misleading 
names, its associated group of front 
organizations, its use of opprobrious 
language like “tax dodgers”, and by 
the fact that whenever its activities or 
contributors have been publicized, its 
members have withdrawn in large 
numbers. Usually a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade takes the form of 
secret rebates or other unfair price 
concessions; the truekers’ case was a‘ 
pioneering case, being the first to con- 
nect conspiracy with a propaganda 
program. Attorneys for the milk pro- 
ducers see their case as identical in 
most respects with the truckers’ case. 


@ The suit against the NTEA 
could go either way, of course. The 
CUNA legal and legislative commit- 
tee considered several alternatives, 
before making its recommendation to 
the executive committee. If the milk 
producers were left to carry the case 
alone, then any relief granted by the 
court would have benefited only the 
milk producers. To get an injunction 
protecting credit unions against “tax 
equality” propaganda, the credit 
union movement would either have to 
to participate or file a separate suit 
now or later. Considering the large 
sums of money CUNA and the leagues 
have spent in public relations defenses 
against NTEA attacks, the executive 
committee decided that participation 
with the milk producers would bring 
the quickest and most economical 
results. 
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Always in pairs and always armed, messen 
gers from armored car companies are 


strictly business 


MAYBE YOU NEED 


PROTECTION 


There comes a time for many credit unions when the 


amount of cash handled involves too much risk and 


armored car service should be used. 


FEYWO men carrying loaded Smith 

and Wesson revolvers walked into 
the credit union office. “We're here 
for the pickup.” 

Taking sacks full of money from 
the teller, they signed a_ receipt, 
walked back to their car where the 
motor was running and the armed 
driver was sitting, and roared off 
toward the bank. 

They were messengers for an 
armored car company. Along with 
grocery stores, industrial plants, Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and restaurants, 
they were including a credit union in 
their daily round of cash transport. 

Any credit union which has large 
sums of cash or checks on hand, 
either regularly or occasionally, may 
consider armored car service. Rates 
are quoted according to local condi- 
tions, including amounts of money 
carried and round-trip distances be- 
tween the credit union and the bank. 
Contracts are normally drawn for one 
year, with standard monthly rates 
agreed to and special rates charged 
for extra calls. 


Million-Dollar Load 


That's the run-of-the-mill picture. 
For special occasions, like the credit 
union which passes the million-dollar 
mark and wants to flex every single 
one of its one million dollar-bill 
muscles, armored car service is avail- 
able. They'll go along with special 
stunts like dumping 1,000,000 silver 
dollars on a convention floor, deliver- 
ing jewels to an exhibition, maybe 
even a gag like guarding a million in 
Confederate money. Almost anything 
that doesn’t reflect discredit on the 
service. 

The price for regular credit union 
service—for example, a weekly de- 
livery of $2000 cash and pickup of 
cashed checks—can be about $25 a 
month. Some credit unions which 
have used armored cars for years pay 
more than $100 a month and speak 
highly of the value they receive for 
their money. 

Rates will be higher in the east and 
midwest than they are in the south 
and west because of wage scales and 
trafic conditions. 

Service is available from local, 
home-owned companies or from 
branch offices of national companies. 
Largest of the nationals is Brink’s, 
Incorporated of Chicago, which 
works out of 107 branches in the U.S. 
and Canada. Don Hoagland, Brink’s 
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assistant vice president, boasts that 
he can put an armored car in front 
of any door in any major city in 
either country within an hour after 
receiving the call. 

Brink’s service, in addition to the 
familiar pickup and delivery of cash, 
includes safe service and check- 
cashing. In a credit union which 
cashes members’ pay checks, Brink’s 
will set up any number of teller’s 
windows and will work on two bases, 
either deducting a charge from each 
check or billing the credit union 
direct for the total. A typical charge 
is 15 cents for the first $50 on the 
check and 5 cents for each additional 
$50. Thus a $100 check would cost 
20 cents to cash. Brink’s says it’s 
cheaper for the credit union to bear 
the cost because they can cash a $100 
check and return $100 in cash quicker 
than they can cash a $100 check and 
return $99.80 in change. When 
jrink’s cashes checks, the money 
never comes into credit union posses- 
sion and any loss, by theft or other- 
wise, is not borne by the credit union. 

It’s not unusual in industrial credit 
unions, Brink’s has found, for the 
credit union and the parent organiza- 
tion to share costs of armored car 
delivery and pickup. Hoagland says, 
“We will bill the credit union or the 
compeny separately. The credit 
unions seem to prefer an individual 
contract because the credit union 
wants somebody directly responsible 
to it for its money.” 

Credit unions with payroll deduc- 
tion seem to make little use of ar- 
mored car service because they sel- 
dom have large amounts of cash on 
hand. When they do take in cash, 
they usually make their own deposits. 
In most cities they can call for police 
protection when transporting any 
sizeable sum. 

On certain maximum security Fed- 
eral installations, carrying firearms 
by non-government personnel is pro- 
hibited. Since Brink’s will not permit 
their men to go unarmed, a credit 
union operating in such a location 
would find it necessary to meet the 
Brink’s men at a guard post for the 
pickup or delivery of funds. 


Checks are Dangerous 


It may be as dangerous to have 
checks on hand as it is to have cash, 
Hoagland believes. A former armed 
guard himself, he recalls how one 
personal friend at Brink’s was killed 
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in Detroit during a holdup. All the 
bandits got were checks. “They can't 
tell by looking at that bag whether 
it’s got cash or checks,” he says. 
The biggest hazard in armored car 
business is the teen-ager. Hoagland 
says, “These kids—and occasionally 
an adult—think it’s funny to holler 
‘it’s a stick-up’ and maybe pull a toy 
pistol on one of our men. It’s a credit 
to the calmness of our guards that no 
joker has yet paid with his life.” 


Perfect Freak 


The biggest story that Brink’s ever 
fell into was the $2 million robbery of 
the Brink’s office in Boston in 1950. 
“That was a real freak in crime,” 
Hoagland says. “If they had pulled 
that job five minutes earlier or waited 
five minutes later, they could never 
have done it. They just picked the 
right minute of the right day of the 
right year.” It took the FBI and state 
officials six years to clear up the 
crime, but all of the loss, including 
$1,219,000 in cash, was covered by 
insurance. 

Every Brink’s armored car is in- 
sured up to $10,000,000 and every 
office for a minimum of $15,000,000. 
“We believe in plenty of insurance 
and in maximum security,” says 
Hoagland. “The number of men on 
each truck varies according to the 
value of the load. And the truck crew 
is backstepped by security guards in- 
side the office. That’s why a special 
call, say at night or on Sundays or 
holidays, may be costly.” 

Armored car service fits right into 
the credit union bonding program 
handled by CUNA’s Insurance Serv- 
ices Department. In the bond, an 
armored car is defined as a messenger 
while transporting credit union 
money. However, the credit union 
bond against loss by theft or acci- 
dental loss will cover only that loss 
above the bonded limit set by the 
credit union’s contract with the 
armored car company. 

Most credit unions, entering a con- 
tract for armored car service, set a 
limit well above the amount of money 
which they normally expect to send or 
receive through the armored car. 
Then, if there is special demand for 
more money, there is room for addi- 
tional money transport without addi- 
tional premium, 

Brink's estimates that about 65 per 
cent of all money handled by them is 
under FBI supervision because it is 





either going into or out of a Federal 
Reserve Bank or member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. Thus any loss of 
this money would be investigated by 
the FBI. 

Armored car services have found 
that they work a two-way street with 
law officers in the matter of protecting 
money. Company guards and mes- 
sengers have broken up several rob- 
beries, sometimes by shooting the 
bandits, and police have assisted the 
messengers in money protection 
when needed. Brink’s has a standing 
offer to its men of $2000 for killing 
a bandit and $1000 for wounding a 
bandit. 

Brink’s men keep their shooting 
eyes sharp by practicing regularly at 
their own firing ranges, or at police 
or National Guard ranges. Arms on 
a truck include revolvers, rifles and 
sometimes machine guns. Crews are 
instructed and trained to use weapons 
with extreme care in congested areas. 
\ machine gun, for example, would 
almost never be used in Chicago's 
loop district. 


Gets in Your Blood 


Armored car service is a business 
which encourages long-term employ- 
ment. Practically every officer of 
Brink’s has been with the company at 
least 25 years, some as long as 40. 
And hundreds of armored car crew 
members wear 25-vear company serv 
ice pins. 

Brink’s has twelve men working 
full time on security. They rotate 
among the 107 branches, running 
practice alerts and checking pro- 
cedure. Also they size up special as- 
signments, even if it is a request for 
delivery and protection of a load of 
wooden nickels. Every Brink’s em- 
ployee is under orders from the secur- 
ity department. which answers only 
to President Murphy and Brink’s 
board of directors. 

Part of the security program are 
driver's examinations, eye tests and 
lie detector tests every six months. 
The lie tests are given to certain 
groups at regular intervals whether 
any money is missing or not. 

No money has ever been reported 
missing by the credit unions which 
The Bridge interviewed about ar- 
mored car service. In fact, it is 
Brink’s proudest boast that they move 
a billion dollars a day, yet no cus- 
tomer has ever lost a penny. Gener- 
ally the credit unions reported prompt. 
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courteous service and liberal arrange- 
ments for service beyond the contract 
terms 

One lowa credit union pays $38.63 
for eight trips a month by an armored 
car im ludi g deliveries of from 
$30,000 to $50,000 on Thursdays and 


Monday 


Lewis System. charges 85 for 


pickups on mornings. Its 
irriet 
extra trips 
In Colorado, one credit union has 
ontracted for cash pickups every 
usually around $10,000. Its 


monthly charge is $25 


norning. 


For $97.85 a month, one Chicago 
credit union. using Brink's. gets a 
times a week with a 


bonded limit of $25.000 and receives 


pickup four 


a money delivery twice a week with a 
bonded limit of $5000. In addition to 
the pickup and delivery, included in 
the monthly fee is the use of an in- 
sured Brink’s double-key safe, with 
the credit union keeping one key and 
Brink’s the other. There is an extra 
charge for pickups or deliveries over 
the bonded limits 

One Texas credit union, using a 
local armored car service, pays by the 
round trip, getting two or three de- 
liveries a month at $9.80 per round 
trip. It is about thirty miles from the 
bank but can get delivery on 24-hour 
notice. The credit union gets between 
$15.000 and $20,000 each delivery 
and has a $40,000 liability limit. 

U.S. Trucking Company charges 
one New Y ork credit union $110 a 


month for a cash pickup every eve 


Signed receipts cut chance for error while 
outside, men in and out of the truck guard 
the money 
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ning, plus $16 a trip for twice- 
monthly cash delivery. 

Payroll deduction may not neces- 
sarily relieve a credit union of need 
for armored car service. One Chicago 
credit union pays $41.20 a month to 
receive $7000 cash each Monday 
morning and to send $2000 to $3000 
deposit on Wednesday afternoons and 
a similar amount plus the $7000 oper- 
ating cash on Friday afternoons. Also 
twice a month the credit union in- 
cludes a $35,000 payroll check from 
its parent company. 

One midwestern co-op credit union 
puts $4000 to $5000 cash daily into 
a Brink’s double-key safe which is 
contracted for by the parent cooper- 
ative. The credit union pays nothing 
for this. 

The highest monthly armored car 
bill encountered by The Bridge was 
$159 a month paid by a Chicago 
credit union. For this fee they receive 
a daily cash pickup, plus delivery 
when needed with no charge for extra 
calls. Bonded limit is $350,000, with 
pickups ranging between $150,000 
and $200,000. 

For $26.78 a month, another Chi- 
cago credit union gets twice-weekly 
pickups even though most of its de- 
posit is in checks. Since the pickups 
vary from $2000 to $10,000, the 


credit union says “we figure it’s cheap 
insurance to get these off our hands 
regularly, even if they’re not cash.” 


Some credit unions believe the 
armored car service amounts to a red 
flag calling attention to the fact that 
they may have large sums of money. 
For this reason they prefer to handle 
their own cash pickups and deliveries. 


Usually these are credit unions near 
their banks. There is, according to 
CUNA’s bonding department, one 
case on record of a credit union 
being robbed right after it received a 
delivery from an armored car. 

One alternative which some credit 
unions may have available is free 
messenger service furnished by their 
bank. Oakland Bank of Commerce in 
California offers free pickup and de- 
livery daily by armed, uniformed mes- 
sengers. One credit union which has 
used this service for years can call the 
bank one evening and state the 
amount of cash, including specific de- 
nominations, and have it delivered 
the following morning. A former of- 
ficer of this credit union told The 
Bridge, “There was never any discus- 
sion of the credit union maintaining 
a certain balance in the bank. In fact, 
we were overdrawn a few times. I 
don’t know how many California 
banks offer this service, but I do know 
it is available in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles.” 

The main idea, as CUNA’s loss pre- 
vention specialists will say, is to avoid 
having large sums of money on credit 
union premises longer than necessary. 
Also when a credit union transports 
its own money or checks, regardless 
of amount, there is a personal risk. 
If the risk is small—in other words, 
if the credit union is next door to a 
bank or close enough so that money 
transfer can be made without public 
exposure—armored car service may 
be a needless expense. If the risk is 
great, professional money carriers, 
completely insured and with definite 
contracts, may be a worthy expense. 








What time do you wind up 


your credit union accounting night after night? 


Time costs money. It can also cost success. That’s why more 
and more efficiency-minded credit unions are relying on a 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine to keep accounting 
up to date without costly overtime. 


They rely, too, on its simplicity and versatility. The way it 
»0sts share and loan ledgers with either passbook or statement. 

he way it figures and posts paid-in shares, determines share- 
months for dividends. 


Even inexperienced personnel can whiz through all accounting 
jobs with a Sensimatic. Press one bar for loan entries, another 
for share entries—and the control panel does the rest, auto- 
matically guiding the machine through every operation. If you 
want to do miscellaneous figuring, just flick the “Magic Key” 
to convert the Sensimatic to an adding-subtracting machine. 
Why not call our nearest office for a free demonstration of how 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines and systems can 
save time and money for your credit union. Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 
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B. C, PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 


union oup in neighboring towns. 


trying to line up several visits for one 
trip 

when routine ofhice 
calls let up, the fieldman still “knock 


on doors’ 


On quiet days, 


to organize indus 
Veteran fieldman 
Frank Humphre vy says, “We usually 


have to convince management that we 


trving 


trial credit unions 


ire distinct from the trade unions: 


then we have to dispel confusion 
ibout credit unions and credit bu 
reaus. One ol the most remote organi 
zation efforts by the League occurred 

when the com 


in \ ukon Ter 


ritory asked for help Humphrey spent 


outside the province, 
munity of Whitehorse 
three months if correspondence before 
going there in June 1957 to complete 
the organization. Since there is no 
Yukon League, this credit 
joined CUNA directly, but it also 
applied for membership in the B. C 
Central and sent a delegate to the 


1958 Le iwue convention 


union 


Education also is now coming in 
for new emphasis in the B. C. League 
In June LOS57 the 
first full-time 


League hired its 


director of education. 


after using volunteer help in edica- 
tion for years. The man selected was 
Jac. K. Schroeder, a young former 
school teacher, who had grown up in 
the agricultural section of southern 
Manitoba, then with five other men 
had opened and for five years oper- 
ated a cooperative farm on British 
Columbia’s north line. 

Schroeder’s first move in July 1957 
was to visit individual credit unions 
with the fieldmen, introducing him- 
self and probing for ideas and im- 
pressions. His program began to jell 
in Seattle last fall at a CUNA-spon- 
sored education and public relations 
conference, where he seized on Oper- 
ation Impact as a starting tool. 

Adding charts of his own to. Im- 
pact’s flip charts, he started stumping 
the province, making twenty-eight 
presentations of Impact in all eleven 
chapter areas to a total audience of 
1257. He carried with him Impact 
kits for every credit union. The 
League, realizing that education is 
the job of everybody who makes con- 
tact with credit unions, also bought 
Operation Impact flip charts for the 
two fieldmen. 

Schroeder’s goal this year in Im- 
pact presentations is to avoid mass 


Order Now..... your Authentic 
CREDIT UNION CALENDAR FOR 1959 


This ex contains the 
Credit Union Move 
rvices performed by a 
‘opy has been checked 

by the Credit Union Na- 

ation. The Credit Union 

Calendar is a 365-days-a-year re 


isive calendar 
full story of the 


minder to members and 
members of the 


potential 
many ways they car 
use the Credit Union. Obtainable in 
three styles to make a complete pro 
gram—A Home Calendar with daily 
memo space, plus two different sized 


posts 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION NOW! 


THE CREDIT UNION CALENDAR 
WILL DO THIS FOR YOU: 


HELP THE CREDIT UNION 

The Credit Union Calendar is a use- 
ful gift for the Holiday Season ( Avail- 
able with a Greeting Card cover). 

It explains the Credit Union Story to 
the members’ friends and families, and 
is a daily reminder of the service 
available through the Credit Union. 


HELP THE MEMBERS 

The Credit Union Calendar is a con- 
stant reminder to the member or pros- 
pect that the Credit Union can serve 
him in many ways. 

Besides performing the obvious func- 
tions of an attractive calendar, the 
Credit Union Calendar has a daily 
memo space that makes the calendar 
doubly useful every day. 
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meetings and to concentrate on 
smaller groups, say officers and com- 
mitteemen from three or four credit 
unions. Especially outside the Van- 
couver-Victoria area, he has to plan 
his sessions carefully; he can’t ask 
people to travel too far. From these 
smaller groups, particularly along the 
north line, the League expects to 
organize several more chapters, which 
will probably have to remain small 
in order to avoid excessive travel. 


Lots of Mail 


Travel plays such a large role in 
determining the B. C. program that 
Schroeder and the fieldmen con- 
stantly look for ways to develop pre- 
sentations which can be mailed com- 
plete with instructions and given 
without staff assistance. The fieldmen 
have perfected mail-order methods 
for pre-organizing new credit unions, 
and the League is developing some- 
thing similar to supplement Opera- 
tion Impact. Visual aids are the 
answer, and Schroeder has fallen back 
on his training as an industrial arts 
teacher to develop large colored 
posters, 35-millimeter slides and 
pamphlets. His big project now is a 
bundle of photographic slides which 
will show actual scenes such as credit 
committee meetings, annual meetings, 
loan interviews—all activities which 
are mentioned in Operation Impact 
and which can be dramatized, Schroe- 
der feels, through pictures. He is 
also preparing a narrator's commen- 
tary, so that with the slides, charts 
and narration, any volunteer in the 
field can perform the whole show. He 
says 35-mm slides are best “because 
nearly every community in B. C. has 
a projector, either at school or in the 
community club, or they can be 
rented from the University of British 
Columbia.” 

Another adjunct which the League 
is developing to Operation Impact is 
a flip chart on “I Am a Credit Union 
Member” to be used by local credit 
union education committees. 

Schroeder notices these effects 
from Operation Impact presentations 
so tar: 

1. More credit unions have organ- 
ized education committees. 

2. Subscriptions to The Credit 
Union Bridge have increased. 

3. More credit unions have taken 
blanket subscriptions to the B. C. 
Credit Unionist, the league’s monthly 
magazine. 


The three big problems in credit 
The Credit Union Bridge 











TOOL BOX for your annual meeting 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 


In the brand new Annual Meeting Tool Box you'll 
find everything you need to plan and promote a 
It’s a sturdy folder full 
some in the quantities you need 


successful annual meeting 
of practical items 
others samples of things you'll 
want to purchase in quantity. 
Look in the Tool Box for 


ANNUAL MEETING WORKBOOK 
(AM 25}—Valuable new information 
book and check list. (1 copy) 


ANNUAL MEETING POSTER —This 


year's colorful poster will do a power 
ful promotional job. (3 copies) 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT — Insert the 
name of anyone who should receive a 
thank you.” (3 copies) 

“MISTER PRESIDENT’ — Easy-to-read 
suggestions to ease the president's 
task. (] copy) 

PLACE MAT — Youll find history 
humor, fact Put one at every place 
{1 copy) 

CALL TO MEETING Mail out the 
eye - catching two-color self - mailer 
first, then follow up with the post- 
card reminder. (1 copy) 
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O 
PACKED 
WITH 
ANNUAL 
MEETING 
AIDS 


ANNUAL MEETING COVER (AM26) — 
Print your program, annual statement, 
or menu inside this attractive, dignified 
cover—or bind an extra sheet inside 
{1 copy) 


INCLUDE PAYMENT OF $1 TO 
AVOID BILLING COST AND 
DELAY IN SHIPMENT. 
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Here 
Cords From 


ready now! 
1959 POCKET CALENDARS 


When you give your member your imprinted pocket 
calendar, you give him a constant credit union reminder 
You'll find the attractive two-color 1959 pocket calendar 
a “super salesman’’—popular with everybody who re- 
ceives one 
Decide on your imprint copy (4 lines maximum) and 
quantity now, then mail your order right away to avoid 
the rush 


your 


Allow three to four weeks for delivery. Enclose 
¢ where sample of previous imprinted calendar, if available 
saving is 

easy. 


porrowing ' 


PRICES of calendar cards, imprinted with four lines of 
type matter in imprint space: 


safe, advice 100 $3.45 1,000 $12.00 10,000 $ 80.00 
is free for ine 250 $5.15 2,500 $24.75 25,000 $180.00 
asking, 3"¢ 500 $7.55 5,000 $44.05 (Plain: $ 10.00 per M) 


o py | os ” } — 
y are the owne All prices ore ‘‘net’’ (no discounts), plus shipping charges. 


yo 


MAIL> YOUR ORDER (WITH IMPRINT INSTRUCTIONS) TO 
CUNA Supply Cooperative 
BOX 333, MADISON, WIS. « BOX 800, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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union education, as Schroeder sees 
them, are: 

1. Credit unions don’t realize their 
own potentials 

2. Boards don't realize their re- 
sponsibility for reaching the potential. 

3. Boards don’t look on education 
as a continuing program. 

The League put education on a new 
basis last year by arranging a one- 
week seminar at the University of 
British Columbia. Fifty-three man- 
agers and officers enrolled to study 
such topics as business law, office 
management, human relations, letter 


writing and credit granting. 

Another cooperative education pro- 
gram was worked out between the 
League and all but one of the eleven 
chapters. This workshop series for 
officers and potential officers included 
study of Operation Impact, League 
services, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, the Credit Unions Act, duties 
of officers, and filmstrips covering 
the board of directors and super- 
visory committee. 

Schroeder added to his personal 
education this year by attending the 
second CUNA-sponsored educational 
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safeguard funds. 


... how to STOP LOSSES! 


Loss Prevention Specialist 


5 “MUSTS” FOR THE 
CREDIT COMMITTEE— 


® Be familiar with laws and rules governing the lending 
policies of your credit union. 


® Make certain that no loans are made to anyone not 
eligible to borrow from the credit union. 


Schedule regular meetings, and keep adequate minutes. 
Prepare them promptly in permanent form. 


Be sure that loan applications are authentic and contain 
enough information to enable you to evaluate them 


See that approved loan applications are signed by all 
committee members present at the meeting. 


Your credit union can be protected against future losses with a bond 
limit of 100% of the credit union assets up to $1,000,000 (or 
if credit union total assets are 
$1,000,001 or more) covering dishonesty of officers and employees, 
burglary and theft, misplacement and mysterious disappearance, 
forgery and alteration, damage to money and securities by fire, 
vandalism and malicious mischief. It may also provide faithful 
performance of duty coverage (required for Federal credit unions 
and some State chartered credit unions). 

This coverage is written assuming that the credit union will use 
good judgment and exercise reasonable precautions in order to 
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specialists’ conference in August. In 
his jack-of-all-trades job, he also pre- 
pares public relations pamphlets for 
the League and annual meeting 
folders and magazine advertising 
copy for individual credit unions. 

Under the leadership of the field 
staff, a series of once-a-month treas- 
urers’ workshops was held in Van- 
couver last year and drew an average 
of twenty-six per session, including 
some treasurers from the west coast 
of Vancouver Island about eighty 
miles away. At the start fieldman Alex 
Nicol was in charge of this series; his 
illness and death resulted in cancella- 
tion of one workshop. This year the 
League hopes that chapters will be- 
come more interested in holding their 
own treasurers’ workshops with 
League assistance. 

The most time-consuming field task 
is attendance at annual meetings. 
More than one hundred annual meet- 
ings were attended last year by Nicol, 
Humphrey, Schroeder and Monrufet. 
Where possible, these meetings were 
preceded or followed by a meeting 
between the League staff member and 
the board and committees of the 
credit union. 


Bookkeeping Is a Problem 


“The real need of our credit 
unions,” according to fieldman John 
Quail, “is for simpler bookkeeping.” 
The big problem is a lack of under- 
standing of basic bookkeeping. So 
far Quail, a former accountant, who 
joined the staff in June this year, has 
been busy with trouble spots and has 
not yet developed a training schedule. 

To get its work done, the League 
relies heavily on automobiles. After 
a survey by League director Farley 
Dickinson showed that the typical 
fieldman used his car 80 percent of 
the time on league business, the 
League worked out a joint ownership 
arrangement with the League paying 
80 percent of the purchase price and 
the fieldman paying the other 20 per- 
cent, including license and insurance. 
The fieldman furnishes all mainten- 
ance, but he is reimbursed 5 cents per 
mile for staff travel. 

Much of the fieldmen’s travel is 
on dirt roads, which are often only 
one car wide. Tall tales are told about 
brakes failing while driving dewn 
long mountain grades, or sliding into 
snow banks. Driving hazards are part 
of the job. 

Though the League has a good 
working agreement with the Inspector 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE | 


for credit unions and for credit union leagues 











bodily injury 


COVERAGES AVAILABLE 


Bodily injury sustained on any premises owned, 
leased or occupied by the League or credit union. 


Products liability, if the credit union or League 
serves refreshments. 

Property Damage 

“Non-ownership automobile” to protect the 
credit union or League if an employee, officer, 
or director is found negligent or liable in an 
auto accident while on credit union business. 


YOU NEED PROTECTION 
What liability claims could be filed against your 
credit union or League? If you lease or own the 
premises—even if you're located on company- 
owned property—it’s important to know what 
protection you have—and need. 


Through the CUNA Insurance Services Depart- 


products liability 








ment, you can now obtain liability insurance to 
meet your requirements. Though rates are low, 
this plan offers generous protection against bodily 
injury and property damage liability. Most of 
the hazards a credit union is confronted with, 
except workmen’s compensation, are covered. 


RECOMMENDED LIMITS 
Recommended limits for both the liability and 
non-ownership automobile are: Bodily injury 
$100,000 each person and $300,000 each accident. 
Coverage for damage to the property of others, 
subject to a limit of $25,000, may also be added 
to the liability, if desired. Comprehensive, subject 
to $50 deductible, and collision coverage, subject 
to $100 deductible, are also available at a nominal 
cost to offer additional protection during the 
time a credit union may have custody of a 
repossessed car. 


Obtain complete information and a premium quotation now! 
FILL IN THE COUPON — MAIL IT TODAY 


UNOERWRITTEN 
SY EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS OF 

WAUSAY, WISCONSIN 
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CUNA Insurance Services Department 


Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send us a premium quotation on General Liability Insurance. 


The building we occupy is [ |] Owned [| } Leosed 
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Customer Service Is 
The Essence of Growth! 


Encourage piggy bank and mis- 
cellaneous deposits. Sort, count, 
wrap members’ sock-hoard deposits 
by Klopp machine. Flick a switch, 
count 2400 coins per minute—40 
per second. Cut the time you spend 
doing the job by hand by 90%— 
Do it with 100% accuracy! 

Join the trend—Make members 
iappier, offer faster service and do 
t at less cost, as other credit unions 
are doing. Machines available for 
trial. Send coupon for full informa- 
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In Canada: E. A. Horton Sales, Lid. 
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of Credit Unions, now it is hoped 
to carry it farther by getting duplicate 
copies of inspection reports filed after 
examinations. Even now, the inspec- 
tors will give the fieldmen a chance 
to go in and work with credit unions 
in trouble before filing reports or tak- 
ing remedial action. 

The only help that the League can 
give a liquidating credit union, until 
the provincial reserve fund becomes 
effective. is assistance in closing the 
books. 


about six mergers, however. conduct- 


Fieldmen have assisted in 


ing meetings in each credit union and 
bringing them along to the point of 
passing merger resolutions. 

One unusual British Columbia ac- 
tivity which involves the fieldmen is 
the school savings program. Now 
eleven years old, it has enlisted more 
than 10,000 juvenile members and 
has built up share capital of $239,083, 
all tied into community credit unions 
in thirty districts. Adult collectors 
visit the schools weekly. and students 
act as tellers in the classrooms. Lim- 
ited lending is allowed, but the 
emphasis is on thrift in amounts as 
little as twenty cents a week. (The 
Credit Union Bridge, Nov. 1956) 

In connection with the school sav- 
ings club the League has developed 
several childrens’ contests. One was 
a poster contest open to students in 
grades one through six who were 
either members of a credit union or 
members of a school savings club. 
Prize money totaling $75 was avail- 
able in the two divisions, one for 
the first three grades, the other for 
grades four, five and six. 


Other contests for children included 
an “umbrella man” contest developed 
for the Alberni and District Credit 
Union on Vancouver Island, the pur- 
pose of which was to make as many 
three-letter words as possible ending 
in “t” from the letters in “umbrella 
man.” The letter “t” was at the center 
of the umbrella design with the words 
“umbrella man” around the edge. The 
League has also developed puzzles for 
children to be run in the B. C. Credit 
Unionist. 

B. C. credit unions have won 
their share of national contests. Their 
biggest thrill came last year, when 
\. L. Nicholas, first president of the 
League, was chosen CUNA’s interna- 
tional Brother’s Keeper and awarded 
a free trip to Europe. The League 
and the Vancouver chapter have won 
CUNA awards for publicity, and the 


League has also won recognition for 
its organizing record. 

The B. C. League's annual achieve- 
ment award which measures the per- 
formance of credit unions is unique 
in the movement. Credit unions com- 
peting are compared as to growth, per- 
formance, officer responsibility. group 
consciousness and contributions to the 
movement. The intricate formulas 
used in making the comparisons have 
heen developed over years. This 
trophy is the highest honor the League 
can confer on a member credit union. 

Besides the two-man field staff and 
the director of education, the only 
other League function set up as a 
separate department is supply. Head- 
ing this is Art Copp, an earnest print- 
ing veteran who joined the league 
in 1943, when the only equipment 
was a desk and a small duplicating 
machine. Today the supply depart- 
ment grosses about $80,000 a year 
and has a staff of the manager, two 
pressmen, one shipper, two order and 
invoice clerks, one part-time binder 
and three in the addressing section. 

More than one-third of the league's 
member credit unions have their an- 
nual reports printed in the supply 
department, ranging in size from sin- 
gle sheets to twenty-four pages. 
Though annual reports make January- 
March the busy season, the depart- 
ment has enough orders to keep busy 
around the calendar. Deposit slips 
are the biggest single printing item, 
with annual press runs totaling about 
one-half million. 


Outside the other departments but 
serving as a web binding together the 
entire League program is the monthly 
magazine, B. C. Credit Unionist. De- 
spite its expanded circulation (about 
45,000 monthly) and book-paper 
format, it still is under what manag- 
ing director Monrufet terms “a pe- 
riod of intensive investigation.” It 
excited considerable discussion at the 
1958 league convention, because the 
League was asked to subsidize the 
magazine $7200 or force a raise in 
subscription rate. The convention 
approved the subsidy but referred the 
matter to the League board for study 
and recommendation in 1959. This is 
a year of trial for the magazine. 


Two persons—veteran volunteer 
worker Mrs. Jean Haynes and Mrs. 
Mary Maharg—receive $25 a month 
each to provide the magazine's edito- 
rial content. Monrufet oversees the 
advertising, spending about one-sixth 
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of his time on the magazine. Photos 
are furnished by individual credit 
unions or by chapters or League staff. 

In both circulation and advertising. 
the B. C. Credit Unionist has devel- 
oped some interesting plans. For $12 
a month, any credit union may buy 
the back page of the magazine to 
advertise directly to its members in 
a split-run arrangement. It may fur- 
nish its own copy or the League will 
furnish copy. The only additional 
cost is one cent per copy for the 
credit union’s share of the run. On 
copies where the back page is not 
reserved, an advertisement of the 
C. U. and C. Health Services Society 
is inserted. 

The subscription price is low. Be- 
lieving that the publication should be 
a family magazine and get into every 
credit union home, the League offers 
a special blanket subscription price 
of 50 cents per year to any credit 
union which will subscribe for every 
head of a household. For this same 
fifty cents, the league maintains a 
mailing list and makes corrections 
and additions, 


Uses for Mail List 


The mailing list thus created has 
other uses for the League. It makes 
it possible for the League to offer 
a mailing service for passbook veri- 
fications or annual meeting reports. 
It also can use the mailing list for its 
own special circulation and for indi- 
vidual credit union publications. 

Before the advent of the blanket 
subscription plan last yeu... Credit 
Unionist circulation was under 4,000 
at $1 a year. Although the emphasis 
had always been on making it a mem- 
bership magazine “preaching a sense 
of belonging,” the magazine was con- 
stantly far below its potential of 
161,000. The blanket plan and a re- 
vised format have kicked circulation 
up to 45,000. which Monrufet esti- 
mates means that 100,000 people see 
it monthly, but Monrufet for one will 
be dissatisfied if the paid circulation 
doesn’t hit 100,000 in the near future. 

For officer education, the league 
publishes a bi-monthly newsletter 
called League Hi-Lights. This free 
sheet goes to every officer in every 
credit union which furnishes a com- 
plete officer mailing list. 

Other league programs which op- 
erate effectively but more quietly than 
the publication or the 
schemes include: 


education 
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ORDER YOUR COPIES OF THE JANUARY BRIDGE NOW! 


Order 28 © 


Copies | | iA 


Now! bY = 3 


... the January “membership issue" 
of The Credit Union Bridge 


MAKE SURE THAT EVERY MEMBER RECEIVES 
A COPY AT ANNUAL MEETING TIME 


The January issue provides your members with valuable informa- 
tion, advice, and inspiraiton. Here's what's planned for the 1959 


issue: 
® Does it pay to buy for cash? 
® How one family uses the credit union 
® How to shop for credit, compare rates 
® Personal history of a loan shark 
° 


Inflation and thrift 


Orders accepted up to December 15 
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1. A bonding program, developed 
years ago with Canadian Indemnity 
high protection 
against fidelity losses and graduated 


Company, giving 
protection on burglary, theft and mys 
terious disappearance. Monrufet esti- 
mates that 90 percent of B.C. credit 
unions carry their bonding through 
the League, the other 10 
throueh CUNA. 

2. A collection service, for which 
the league pays $100 a year to Can- 
ada Bonded Attorneys Ltd. The at- 
torney firm furnishes the league with 
a series of collection letters and 
stickers, which the League then makes 
available to credit unions for $1 per 
debtor’s name. The credit union sends 
to the League the borrower’s name, 
address and amount of loan outstand- 
ing. The League then begins the letter 
series, starting genially and increas- 
ing in intensity up to the third, which 
warns that the account is being turned 
over for legal action. 


percent 


3. To equalize travel costs to con- 
ventions, the League has developed 
a travel pool. First step is to get 
round-trip travel costs from every 
credit union city to the convention 
site. Once delegates are registered, 
their total expenses are figured and 
an average expense-per-delegate is 
calculated. This has run between $15 
and $20 for several years. Then every 
credit union is assessed this average 
amount per delegate regardless of 
whether its delegation traveled across 
the province or across town. With this 
pool money, delegates from distant 
credit unions are reimbursed all travel 
costs 

4. Blanket liability insurance and 
accident insurance for credit union 
otheers are also available through the 
League. On officers’ accident insur- 
ance, the League carries a master 
policy with Lloyds of London. A credit 
union must insure all officers and com- 
mitteemen for principal sum of either 
$5000 (premium 571% cents per per- 
son per year) or $10,000 ($1.00 per 
year). On the liability insurance. 
maximum liability is $100,000. The 
League pays one premium for itself, 
member credit unions and chapters. 


Lots of Insurance 


The League has made a near-per- 
fect record in promoting CUNA Mu- 
tual insurance. Only three British 
Columbia credit unions—the two 
which do not belong to the league plus 
one member—do not carry this insur- 
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ance, and one of these credit unions 
has developed its own. 

In British Columbia, the credit 
union movement has a close relation- 
ship with other cooperative organiza- 
tions. Specifically, the League was 
responsible for organization of the 
B. C. Central Credit Union in 1945 
and for organization of C. U. and 
C. (credit union and cooperative) 
Health Services Society in 1946. Co- 
operatives and credit unions collabo- 
rate in these two services. 

All but eleven B. C. credit unions 
belong to the central, plus about fifty 
cooperatives. Central is open to any 
organization having similar aims and 
which operates on the principle of one 
vote per member. 

In addition to depositing and bor- 
rowing money in central, a credit 
union may use central’s checking 
service, paying five cents per check 
and receiving 2 percent dividend 
based on its minimum monthly bal- 
ance in the checking account. 
Through this checking service and 
through its position as a clearing 
house, central will clear more than 
$8 million in checks per month this 
year. 

Dues for central’s league member- 
ship are negotiated annually. For this 
year they are $2,000. Central also is 
landlord and owner of the Credit 
Union Building in which the league, 
C. U. and C. and several credit unions 
are housed. When a new three-story 
addition is finished next year, the 
entire building will have 29,000 
square feet. The League occupies 
2300 square feet on the second floor 
and pays $3,047 annual rent. 


Coop Health Plan 


C. U. and C, Health Services So- 
ciety is the bustling kid brother of the 
League. Organized in 1946 by credit 
union leaders who wanted cooperative 
protection against health costs, it has 
paid $5 million in claims and now 
has a membership of about 140,000, 
about 20,000 short of the League 
membership. Because it has expanded 
its office and field staff so rapidly, it 
has created growing pains inside the 
Credit Union Building. It now oc- 
cupies the entire third floor and will 
expand when the new three-story 
addition to the Credit Union Building 
is completed this winter. 

C. U. and C.’s original field of mem- 
bership was existing credit union 
members. In its first year of existence, 


Vancouver City Savings Credit Union 
was chartered, opening C. U. and C. 
membership to all Vancouver resi- 
dents who joined the credit union. 
Then in 1954 C. U. and C. got 
an amendment opening membership 
to any British Columbia citizen. This 
has never been used in its broadest 
term, because C. U. and C. still insists 
that its members must belong to a 
cooperative or a credit union. Twenty 
credit unions now have their own 
group plan in C. U. and C. 

The League also belongs to the 
B. C. Co-op Union, a provincial as- 
sociation of cooperatives, to which it 
pays $1000 annual dues. 


Started in 1940 


Before the Credit Unions Act was 
passed and the League was organized 
there was only an association of 
credit unions in Vancouver. When the 
League was started on June 28, 1940, 
one of the first votes taken was to 
join CUNA. This came after consider- 
able debate; at that time many held 
that Canadians should build their 
own national credit union movement. 
Two delegates who returned enthus- 
iastic from an Oregon Credit Union 
League meeting exerted a strong in- 
fluence; then Tom Doig came to 
British Columbia soon after at their 
request, and persuaded British Co- 
lumbia to join CUNA. 

A tough problem in B. C.’s early 
credit union days was bookkeeping. 
To solve this, League president A. L. 
Nicholas made a pact with CUNA 
Supply Cooperative to give the B. C. 
League $300 in credit so the league 
could secure supplies and establish 
itself as an essential source. Then 
Nicholas got official government bless- 
ing for CUNA Supply forms, which 
gave the League’s prestige a healthy 
boost. 

Monrufet and Nicholas alike refer 
to the B. C. interest in close organi- 
zation as a passion. They see in it a 
vision of the continual need for close 
association between credit unions and 
related organizations. 





COMING EVENTS 


October 10-11—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, French Lick Sher- 
aton Hotel, French Lick. 

November 10-15—CUNA and _ affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. November 13, 10 a.m., joint 
meeting. November 14, 9 a.m., CUNA Mu- 
tual Board; 2 p.m., CUNA Supply Board. 
November 15, 9 a.m., CUNA Executive 
Committee. 


The Credit Union Bridge 
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Underwood-Sundstrand Master-Touch credit union machine in action at the Bayway 
Plant Credit Union of Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 


In 1952, this credit union office installed a 
Master-Touch Underwood-Sundstrand ac- 
counting machine. According to the treasurer, 
Mr. Joseph Bentivegna, over the next five years 
dollar volume rose 300‘:. Membership jumped 
almost 60°-. But one machine and one clerk 
continued to handle the entire work-load. 


Underwood-Sundstrand 
Credit Union Machine 


10-Key simplicity, silken smooth touch and 
instant response explain Master-Touch speed 
and accuracy. Your risk of error is much less 
than with full-keyboard machines. 

Faster, more accurate credit union account- 
ing cuts posting and balancing costs, even when 
loans and shares go up. And Master-Touch 
gives you better paperwork control. The ma- 
chine automatically calculates number of fully 
paid shares, total share-months and dividends. 
It posts all necessary records; handles either 
payroll deduction or cost collection plans. 

For complete details on low-cost Master- 
Touch credit union accounting, call Underwood 
or write: Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CREDIT UNION DAY 






































A day set aside in memory of the birth and purpose of the 
Credit Union Movement. 


A special day when all of us associated in the Credit 
Union Movement can be proud, because we have a hand in 
helping the many millions of people being served by this 
great movement. 

A special day for us to enlighten our neighbors 

about credit union ideals and services. 


Join us in celebrating October 16 — INTERNATIONAL CREDIT UNION DAY. 
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